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S34 THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 

I read the passages that had and were to live forever, and I was surprised how 
they failed to thrill me. I could not see why Shakespeare's works were handed 
down. They seemed to lack the human interest and freedom of expression 
found in modern literature. It has been said that if one was to read 
Shakespeare and the Bible, he would know aU that was good in the English 
language. That may be so, but Shakespeare often falls to coarseness, both of 
thought and expression. If the average writer of today was to write a story 
in which ghosts, witches and spirits play a prominent part the story would 
never get by the publisher. The only point where Shakespeare may excel is 
in correctness of form. The great American authors disregard form to a certain 
extent. When I speak of great American authors I refer to Wright, Porter, 
Clemens and Grey. There are others; but it is of this class that I am speaking. 
They are all of them novelists of the first class. 

I have been told that Harold Bell Wright falls short of being a great 
author. This may be so, but as an interesting writer he is hard to beat. If 
Shakespeare is great for the heart interest in his work then Twain or Porter 
is greater. I defy anyone to come closer to the soul of a boy than Twain does 
in Tom Sawyer or Huckelberry Finn. When I read his books I feel as though 
my innermost feelings are being spread abroad. On the other hand can any- 
one find a more interesting and delightful story than Laddie ? I have read it, 
perhaps, six times, and it was not for lack of other reading matter, as our 
library is full of good books. 

Zane Gray is my favorite author. He has a freshness of style, beautiful 
description and he knows the subject-matter perfectly. He knows the heart 
of men and women, he knows the West and the people who developed it, and 
he presents these in remarkable interesting form. He uses slang; his sentences 
may not be perfect, but his stories have a charm that for me, cannot fade. I 
read his novels — full of action, tense moments, wonderfully realistic characters, 
and beautiful description and wonder why they are neglected to read the 
highly improbable tales of Shakespeare. James Clovd Bowman 

Northern State Normal School 
Marquette, Michigan 



THE PLAY SPIRIT IN TEACHING 
It was during my first year as teacher of college English. At an 
evening party I was descanting gaily of some classroom witticisms and 
the ever-delicious absurdities of student compositions, when my hostess, 
herself a teacher, turned to me suddenly. "Mary," she said, "I'm 
afraid you are not a very good teacher!" I was shaken to my center. 
"Wh-wh-why?" I stammered. "Why, what is the matter?" 
"Because," she went on severely, "you seem to get so much fun out of 
it!" I gasped like a fish out of water. There was nothing to say — 
what could one say to an accusation like that! 
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I dare say I should have quite forgotten this incident if another 
very like it had not happened soon afterward. A few evenings later 
at an organization meeting a mature teacher of high-school English 
was telling me some little anecdotes of her high-school pupils. I was 
an eager listener. "Oh," I chortled appreciatively, "isn't teaching 
English just loads of fun?" The older teacher withered me with one 
dreadful look. "Well, I suppose it may be — for you!" she chirped with 
deadly sarcasm, implying clearly that whatever it might be to such a 
worm as I, to her it was nothing but the hardest kind of work. Again 
I had no reply, but I did some thinking. 

"Why," I wondered, "is it such bad form to mention the fun of 
teaching?" Those teachers seemed to feel that by enjoying it I was 
striking at the very foundations of education. Perhaps it was a sort 
of 16se majeste, like suggesting that the parent takes a certain pleasure 
in spanking a recalcitrant child. But why keep up this old fallacy of 
"it hurts me more than it does you" when we know only too well that 
our precocious modern youngsters are not deceived in the least ? Why 
not admit frankly that there is an inherent pleasure in the process of 
teaching as there is in the process of learning — provided we go about it 
in the proper spirit? Then I shall not feel that I am committing a 
grevious sin whenever I giggle over my daily batch of themes, or chuckle 
to myself all afternoon over some luscious bit of classroom unexpect- 
edness. 

At all our education meetings we teachers expound how the play 
spirit unbinds the energies of the child and makes what might seem 
drudgery into a really enjoyable activity. Can one, then, not play at 
teaching as well as play at learning ? What so energizes the child ought 
to energize the teacher, too. "Come, let us play with our children!" 
cried Froebel a long, long time ago, and I cannot think that he meant 
that we should cease playing with them when they became six years 
old — or sixteen — or even twenty-six! Well, suppose our pupils do find 
us out in the closer companionship and learn that "dear teacher" is 
not always infallible ? They may yet accept our guidance as friends — 
if not as seers and prophets — and we may gain influence instead of 
losing it. And who knows but they may learn — as all the ages have 
learned before them — that the charm of the imperfect is even more 
powerful for good in human life than the austere beauty of absolute and 
impeccable holiness! 

Mary Meek Atkeson 

Washington, D.C. 



